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polite Count Grandi at a party at the Italian Embassy
to celebrate the pact made, at the Duce's express
request, an outrageous speech contrary to all diplo-
matic etiquette. Among other things he observed
that there was a great deal of midsummer madness in
Europe and outside it, in the effort to save old
injustices by the help of new mistakes and new pre-
sumptions.

Mr. Chamberlain was subjected to pressure to deal
with this insolence in the terms it deserved, but with
considerable wisdom he refrained, and a significant
commentary on Italy's motives for signing the
military pact at this time has been given by Mr.
Victor Gordon-Lennox, the well-known Diplomatic
Correspondent.1 "Last May it was already evident/'
he writes, "that Signor Mussolini had been informed
of the German determination to effect 'a radical
solution of the Polish question' during the present
year, even, if necessary, by recourse to war. I feel
fairly confident that it was this knowledge which
induced Signor Mussolini to conclude the Italo-
German military alliance, whereby he obtained a
pledge from Hitler that no action would be taken
which might involve both countries in war, and no
new treaties would be concluded with other Powers
without prior consultation." It was no doubt, the
recognition of some such orientation of Italian policy
that led Mr. Chamberlain to adopt, a few days after-
wards, a cautious attitude to the problem of Italian
material left in Spain. The Opposition were pressing
him to invoke or even denounce the Anglo-Italian
Agreement, but Mr. Chamberlain replied, "taking all
these circumstances into account His Majesty's
Government do not propose to make representations
to the Italian Government unless the situation should
be materially altered by any new development."

i Daily Telegraph, October 30th, 1939.